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'We will continue to emphasize assistance to the dis- 
advantaged, the handicapped, needy college students, 
and other areas of special federal responsibility.” Sec- 
'etary of Education T. H. Bell told Congress in deliver- 
ing the President’s budget request of $13.2 billion for 
aducation programs in fiscal year 1984. 

‘For the Education of the Handicapped Act,” Bell said, 
'our $1 billion request includes over $998 million for 
state grants. If enacted, this would be the highest fund- 
ing level in the history of the program. These funds will 
continue to provide a federal share of about 8 percent 
of the excess costs of educating over 4 million handi- 
capped children. 

"For rehabilitation services,” he added, ''we are con- 
tinuing the program at the 1983 level, and we are pro- 
posing new legislation with performance-based fur\d- 
ing designed to reward states for the successful reha- 
bilitation of the severe// disabled. This proposal will Im- 
prove vocational rehabilitation services especially for 
the most severely handicapped.” 


Special Education State Grants 
(BA in millions) 

Children served (In thousands) 
Share per child (in dollars) 


The proposed fiscal 1984 funding requests for pro 
grams for the handicapped are as follows: 





Change 

1983 

1984 

from 198; 

$970 

$998 

+ $2 

4,040 

4,080 

+ 4 

$240 

$245 

■t-5 


fhe 1984 request of $998 million is an increase of almost 3 percent. The Increase proposed for this program is offst 
cy decreases In federal discretionary activities. This shift places additional resources at the disposal of state an 
local education agencies which under the Education of the Handicapped Act bear the ultimate responsibility for edi 
sating handicapped children. 

Change 


Preschool Incentive Grants 
(BA in millions) 

Children served (in thousands) 


Special Purpose Funds 
(BA in millions) 

Deaf-Blind Centers 
Severely Handicapped Projects 
Earty Childhood Education 
Regional Vocational, Adult and 
Postsecondary Programs 
Innovation and Development 
Media Services and Captioned Films 
Regional Resource Centers 
Recruitment and Information 
Special Education Personnel Development 
Special Studies 


1983 

1984 

from 198; 

$26 

$25 

. 

228 

228 

Change 

1983 

1984 

from 198 


$15.4 

$9.6 

-$5 

2.9 

2.9 


16.8 

11.8 

-5 

2.8 

2.8 


12.0 

10.8 

-1 

12.0 

11.5 

- 

2.9 

2.9 

. 

.7 

.7 

. 

49.3 

33.6 

- 15 

.5 

.5 

• 


Total 


115.3 


87.1 


-28 


Change 

Rehabilitation Services Basic Grants 
(BAin millions) 

Cases on hand, end of year (In 000) 

Total active cases (I n 000) 

Cases rehabilitated (In 000) 

Severely disabled 
(% of total) 

Nonseverely disabled 
(% of total) 

The 1984 budget request continues Basic State Grants at 
the rehabilitation of severely disabled clients. There may 
number of rehabilitations because of Inflation. 

Under proposed legislation, changes In the population and par capita Income formula would be made In the wa) 
State Grant funds are allocated. These changes would reward Slates that are achieving rehabilitation outcomes tha 
promote greater functional and economic Independence for severely disabled Individuals. 

Change 

1984 from 1983 


19 

17 

26 

135 

12,000 


Rehabilitation Services— Special 

Purpose Funds 
(BAIn millions) 

1983 

Rehabilitation Training 

19 

Indepsndent Living 

17 

Special Demonstration Programs 

26 

Number of Independent Living Centers 

Number of rehabilitation personnel 

135 

trained 

12,700 


1983 1984 from 1983 

$944 $944 — 

628 652 + 2^ 

984 985 + 1 

138 135 

(61%) (64%) ( + 3%: 

90 76 - 1^ 

(39%) (36%) ("3%: 

the 1983 appropriation level, but with special emphasis or 
be a slight reduction In numbers of clients served and the 


Under proposed legislation to continue the program In 1904, unfunded and duplicative authorities would be deleted. 

In 1984, funding priorities for service projects will focus on projects with Industry and projects serving severely dla 
abled persons. 


1983 1984 


National Institute of 
Handicapped Research 


(BA In millions) 

$30 

$30 

Number of'. 



Research and Training Centers 

26 

26 

Rehabilitation Engineering Centers 

17 

17 

Discrete projects 

37 

37 

Total 

80 

80 


Change 
from 1983 


Authorization to continue the National Institute of Handicapped Research Is included, with minor changes, In pre 
posed legislation to amend the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 


Proposed 94-142 Regs., 

ED Pleased with Process 

A preliminary analysis of public comments on pro- 
posed regulatory changes to Public Law 94-142, the Ed- 
ucation for All Handicapped Children Act, shows 96 
percent of the public comments against the proposed 
regulations, according to the Department of Educa- 
tion’s analysis by Special Education Programs (SEP). 

Despite this overwhelming opposition to the proposed 
regulations for 94-142, senior SEP officials report they 
are pleased with the review process and with the re- 
newed Interest and Input from the special education 
community which "will serve to more clearly articulate 
the direction the Department should pursue ... over 
the next five to ten years.’’ 

The initial Notice of Proposed Rulemaking for 94-142 
was published August 4. 1982. Following that, the De- 
partment held 11 public hearings throughout the coun- 
try, in which more than 1000 individuals participated, 
presented its position before House and Senate hear- 
ings, and gave briefings to representatives of major or- 
ganizations concerned with the education of handi- 
capped children. 

As a result of these actions and more than 3,000 written 
comments received. Secretary of Education T. H. Bell 
withdrew provisions In six areas of the proposed regu- 
lations and published a Notice of Modifications to the 
regulations on November 3, 1982 which extended the 
comment period to December 2. 

The Department also pledged to increase its efforts to 
meet with parents, educators, school officials, and rep- 
resentatives of organizations, and gave a commitment 
to undertake an extensive analysis of the comments. 
Following an analysis of these comments, the Depart- 
ment will publish an entirely new Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking, and the public will again be Invited to com- 
ment before final regulations are developed. 

By the end of 1982, SEP had received approximately 
20,000 written comments, which are being logged, 
coded, entered into the computer, and categorized by 
topic and by commentor. Of the 15,436 comments 
coded by the end of January, 14,832 were against the 
proposed regulations, 409 were in favor, and 195 were 
neutral. The Department feels this sample should be 
representative of the overall outcome. 

In addition, the SEP has designed a "qualitative analy- 
sis’’ to reference and extract all comments which sug- 
gest language changes or revisions in specific provi- 
sions of the regulations. These will be entered on a cat- 
egorical list and ranked in order of the frequency they 
were suggested. Once completed, the results will be 


vantages." The “resurgence of interest" in Issues cor 
cerning the education of the handicapped will continu 
to be utilized to identify and remediate current an 
emerging concerns. And the Department has also rea 
Ized the need for a better system to track attitudes an 
parent-school district relationships. 

SEP also notes that a number of articles on the prr 
posed regulations were quickly disseminated in new 
letters, fact sheets, and special mailings. "This exter 
sive and relatively rapid information distribution su£ 
gests enormous potential for the exchange of idea 
and the development of a realistic public partlcipatioi 
process," says a SEP paper. "The power and effective 
ness of these communication systems have been cleai 
ly demonstrated and we will actively support their cor 
tinuatlon as we collectively engage In the process o 
developing new proposed regulations.” 


HHS Proposes Major 
Changes to New 
Drug Approval Process 


In order to encourage new drug research and greate 
availability of "orphan drugs,” the Department c 
Health and Human Services (HHS) has proposed majo 
changes in the Investigational New Drug (IND) approva 
policy. The proposals, announced February 3, are de 
signed to streamline requirements for researchers am 
sponsors of IND’s and focus Food and Drug Ad 
ministration (FDA) resources on safety concerns in eai 
ly testing. 

The IND revisions will expedite drug research and de 
velopment by targeting FDA review on the rights am 
safety of human subjects In the earliest stages of tesi 
Ing, instead of detailed issues of study design. 

"Only a very few of the drugs tested at this early stag< 
are selected for further study, and ultimately submitte( 
to FDA for marketing approval,” outgoing HHS Secre 
tary Richard S. Schwelker pointed out. "The change 
we are making to narrow the scope of FDA review wil 
allow researchers to do a quicker, preliminary screen l( 
determine which drugs are most promising. 

"Another Important part of the proposal Implement 
provisions of the new Orphan Drug Act, signed in Jam 
ary by President Reagan, and should significantly ben€ 
fit patients with rare, orphan diseases. We’ll be settlni 
up a clearer mechanism to make therapies available ti 
patients with serious diseases who lack satisfactor 
alternative treatment. Orphan drugs will be leadini 
candidates under this system.” 

7U ... ^^... ........ A .. ....^......1 


necessary delays and makes the best use of re- 
sources— while fully maintaining consumer protection. 
With these INO proposals, and last year's NOA 
proposals and FDA management Improvements, we 
have set In motion the changes that will make that goal 
a reality. Many of the IND and NDA changes wears pro- 
posing reflect provisions in legislation I first introduced 
as senator in 1979. I am pleased to see them come to 
fruition, and I congratulate FDA Commissioner Hayes 
and his IND/NDA task force on their excellent work.” 

Specifically, the proposals would: 

• Allow greater freedom for researchers to change their 
studies during the early phase of human drug testing, 
by narrowing the scope of FDA's review to focus on 
safety issues and the protection of research subjects. 

• Make some drugs still In research more accessible to 
patients with serious diseases or conditions, for whom 
alternative therapies are not available. This broader 
availability would be permitted in special circum- 
stances after basic safety and some degree of effec- 
tiveness have been established, and should be particu- 
larly important for some "orphan diseases.” 

• Strengthen requirements for Investigators to report 
adverse drug experiences to FDA by requiring fata! or 
life-threatening reactions to be reported in three days 
and all other reactions In 10 days. 

• Exempt some clinical Investigations from IND filing 
and reporting requirements so long as safety is not an 
Issue and the study is not intended to support a new 
use or other significant change. The proposed exemp- 
tion would reduce reporting requirements on academic 
researchers and permit FDA resources to be focused 
on drugs that truly require FOA oversight. The net ef- 
fect of these provisions should reduce the total number 
of IND applications by more than 15 percent each year. 

• Expand communication between drug researchers 
and FDA by offering sponsors the opportunity to meet 
with FDA reviewers during the IND stages to plan drug 
studies and reduce the possibility of disputes and de- 
lay later on. This sort of consultation can save a year or 
more of misdirected research. 

• Clarify the format for IND submission In order to cre- 
ate better organized applications, resulting In prompt 
agency review. 

In addition to these changes, FDA will be developing 
new guidelines to clarify requirements for toxicology 
and chemistry data needed to support applications to 
carry out human testing. FDA is also developing guide- 
lines to aid sponsors In organizing and presenting their 
IND submissions in order to facilitate more efficient 
agency review. 

Clinical testing is conducted by drug sponsors in three 
phases. During these phases, the sponsors provide 
their plans and FDA monitors the testing to ensure pa- 


ment and Budget for review prior to public 
Federal Register. 

HHS Publishes Regulations 
To Protect Handicapped Infa 


The Department of Health and Human S 
published interim final regulations in the N 
eral Register [0 protect handicapped infant; 
discrlminatorily denied nutrition or medical 

The regulations, which became effective 
1983, require each recipient of federal fun 
vides health care services to Infants to po 
posted in a conspicuous place in delivery, p 
maternity wards and nurseries (Including In 
nurseries) a notice stating that "discrlmln 
to feed and care for handicapped Infants in 
Is prohibited by federal law.” 

The notice advises that anyone having knc 
Q handicapped infant Is being discriminat 
nutrition or medical care should immediate 
Department of HHS office at a number pro 
notice, or the state child protective agenc 
the alleged violation. 

The Secretary of HHS believes that the intei 
provides the best means to ensure that vh 
be reported In time to save the lives of (• 
children who are denied food or are ot 
periled by discrimination in the provision o 
by federally assisted programs or activities. 

The regulations are based on Section 504 
billtation Act of 1973, which states that "N 
qualified handicapped individual . . . shal 
reason of his handicap, be excluded from | 
In, be denied the benefits of, or be subj€ 
crimination under any program or activity n 
eral financial assistance." 

President Reagan, on April 30, 1982, direc 
advise health care facilities of the Section 
tion for handicapped persons, Including 
the HHS Office for Civil Rights sent a writt 
hospitals on May 18, 1982. The interim re 
March 7 are designed to strengthen the 
tion's ability to deal with cases of alleged ' 
trition or medical care to handicapped infai 
which gained prominence after the death 
capped newborn infant in Indiana last year. 

HHS, In enforcing the regulation, intends t< 
on the voluntary cooperation of state anc 
cles, which are closest to the scene of vk 
which have traditionally played the key rc 
vestigatlon of complaints of child abuse an 


Overview of Nl HR Activities 



The following statement by Douglas A. Fenderson, 
Ph.D., director of the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research (NIHR) was given before the House Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped, at oversight hearings on the reauthorize- 
tion of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, February 24, 1983. 

As you know, nearly one in six Americans of working 
age has some limitation of function or disability. The 
mission of the institute Is to study the handicapping 
consequences of these disabilities and, through re- 
search and demonstration studies, to apply new knowl- 
edge and technology to prevent, stabilize, and amelio- 
rate such disabilities and handicaps. 

I would like to address three major questions this 
morning: 

• How have we used our 1982 appropriation? 

• How are we using the additional funds Included In our 
1983 budget, and 

• In what ways are disabled persons benefiting from 
these efforts? 

The fiscal year 1982 appropriation of $28,560,000 was 
utilized as follows: The largest proportion of our budg- 
et— 83 percent— was provided to centers conducting 
long-term studies, utilizing teams of medical, technical 
and allied professionals. Twenty-six research and train- 
ing centers were supported at a cost of $15.6 million; 
$8.1 million was provided to 17 rehabilitation engineer- 
ing centers. The core areas of research Include: com- 
prehensive rehabilitation, medicine, vocational rehabili- 


Ing funds were used to support 13 discrete researc 
projects, totalling $1.9 million; 8 knowledge dissemlnj 
tIon and utilization projects for $2.0 million; $.07 mlillo 
for International domestic support; and $.1 million fc 
miscellaneous support activities related to researc 
planning and administration. Lapsed funds totalled $. 
million. 

How are we using the additional funds Included In ol 
1983 budget? 

• Because of the intense competition for funding in fi! 
cal year 1983 a number of qualified applicants ended u 
in an “approved but not funded” category. Over $3 ml 
lion will be used in fiscal year 1983 to fund the mos 
meritorious of these applications. 

We have also reserved $300,000 to begin an authorize 
program for rehabilitation research fellowships fc 
young and mid-career professionals. These fellowship 
will support new research initiatives and stimulate th 
development of talented Investigators In rehabllitatio 
research areas. 

in what ways are disabled persons benefiting fror 
these efforts? 

Benefits from comprehensive medical rehabilltatloi 
programs include: 

• Brain Injuries resulting from traumatic accidents o 
stroke often result In serious and perplexing physica 
Intellectual, and emotional defects. Fpur major n 
search center programs will coordinate studies o 
ways In which these refractory problems can be solvec 
An Important by-product Is a primary prevention canr 
paign to reduce the number of such injuries. 

• Disabled children are benefiting from a major pediat 
ric research and training center on early treatment an( 
followup which alms to anticipate and prevent possibk 
disabling conditions. 

• Burn patients will benefit from studies examining thi 
long-term consequences of severe burns and attempt 
to limit these through advanced methods of care. 

• Recent advances in the treatment of heart dlseas* 
have raised new questions about remaining limitation 
of function and the effectiveness of rehabilltatlv< 
measures. A major study of cardiac rehabilitation wl 
provide clinically valuable Information. 

Engineering and technology studies have shown: 

• Exciting progress In the application of computer tech 
nology to neuromuscular and sensory impairments In 
eludes; communication aids, robotic aids, and wheel 
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The Handicapped Farmer 


When Don Skinner was paralyzed from the waist down 
in a tall two years ago he never gave a thought to aban- 
doning his iifeiong vocation. Using a radio attached to a 
car antenna hanging from the windowsill of his hospital 
room, he continued to direct the corn and bean planting 
on his 960 acre farm near Pawnee, Illinois. By harvest 
lime, he was back in the fields atop his big red tractor, 
specially equipped with hand controls and a “manllft" 
he designed and built with the help of neighbors and 
iriends. 

Skinner now shares his experience and designs with 
others as part of a special project to assist physically 
disabled farmers sponsored by Purdue University’s De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineering. 

Begun over three years ago with financial support from 
Deere and Company, the first objective of the Purdue 
project was to determine and identify the extent and na- 
ture of physical handicaps among farmers. National 
farm accident data tabulated by the National Safety 
Council estimated that one to three percent of full-time 
farm operators have suffered permanent disabling disa- 
bilities due to farm-related accidents. But a Purdue 
study of Indiana farmers showed this figure to be three 
to five percent. Another 17 percent were found unable 
to perform essential farm jobs because of a physical 
handicap. 

In addition to disabilities resulting from farm accidents, 
particularly amputations, the Purdue study also found 
high Incidents of cardiovascular diseases, dust and 
mold allergies, back and spinal problems, and arthritis 
and other diseases of the joints among the farm popula- 
tion. 

"Farming is one of the most hazardous occupations 
based on fatalities per 100,000 workers," points out Bill 
Field, an extension safety specialist and head of the 
handicapped farmer project at Purdue. "Yet there are 
practically no provisions made in farm equipment or fa- 
cilities for those who have been disabled." 

With this knowledge in hand. Field and others set about 
Identifying, developing, evaluating and compiling infor- 
mation on various designs, modifications and acces- 
sories to aid handicapped farmers In operating equip- 
ment and completing other farm Jobs. Although they 
developed some new designs, most came from Innova- 
tive farmers like Don Skinner who had, out of necessity, 
designed their own. 

These farmers, initially Identified through surveys and 
field site investigations, were finally brought together 
to exchange ideas and experiences at a series of work- 



Don Skinner demonstrates the "manllft” for his tractor 
he designed and built with the help of friends. 


"The object is to get the professionals and the farmers 
together to see what other farmers are doing, to give 
them a chance to have a good dialogue, and to give the 
families a chance to meet and talk," says Field. "What 
we are doing Is multiplying the efforts of Individuals 
around the country. The farmers themselves have done 
this.” 

Field says that It is sometimes difficult to get the farm- 
ers to come to the workshops "because they don’t see 
themselves as handicapped." But these Independent 
and self-reliant farmers have quickly come to realize the 
many benefits to be had from swapping ideas and re- 
sources. The workshops Include examples of owner- 
built manllfts and controls for tractors, combines and 
other equipment; an overview of agricultural equipment 
adaptations; and a review of resources available to the 
farmer/grower or family member. 

And In order to facilitate this sharing process. Field re- 
cently Initiated a client supported newsletter, Breaking 
New Ground, which reports on developments and re- 
sources In the field and carries accounts of farmers 
who have successfully overcome their disabilities. No 
subscription fee Is charged for the quarterly newsletter, 
but donations of $10 or more are requested. After only 
two Issues, however, Breaking New Ground has already 
reached a circulation of 1 ,800 handicapped farmers and 


ord to all farmers. Manufacturers of farm equipment 
ive also made significant progress In recent years In 
jsigning a safer product. But farm equipment has a 
fry long life span, and many disabilities result from ac- 
dents with older equipment. “APout 6,000 or 7,000 
5w disabilities occur every year among farmers,” says 
©Id, "and that Is the audience we are trying to reach 
id serve.” 

ie Purdue project is recognized as the leader and prl- 
ary resource center for assistance to handicapped 
rmers, but studies and outreach efforts have also be- 
jn in several other states and Canada as a direct re- 
jlt of Purdue's example. 

Removing, or even reducing, the barriers for handl- 
ipped farmers will require the cooperative efforts of a 
jmber of disciplines to solve the many economical, 
lyslological, psychological and technological prob- 
ms involved,” writes Field. "Of these problems, the 
ast difficult appears to be technology ... It is never- 
eless clear that the potential benefits to many handl- 
ipped persons, in addition to farmers, through the use 
modern technology remains largely unrealized.” 

Dr additional Information on Purdue’s project to re- 
jce barriers for handicapped farmers, contact: 

Bill Field 

Department of Agricultural Engineering 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, IN 47907 
(317) 494-1191 


'enderson (Continued from page 5} 

meliorate pain, and to help control bladderfunctfon. 

everal problems with the application of rehabilitation 
nglneerlng to the needs of disabled Individuals need 
> be resolved. These include limited economic Incen- 
ves to manufacturers and the iacl< of rigorous testing 
f prototype models. 

Disabled persons who most need specialized adap- 
ve equipment are often the least able to pay for It. In- 
urance and other third party sources usually exclude 
uch unique devices from coverage. 

A major "stimujatlon of Industry” study seeks to re- 
love barriers to testing and commercial production of 
lany.new devices, but the troublesome economic 
roblem Is likely to persist. 

I the area of resolving personal, economic and em- 
loyment problems: 

One of the most important problems of dlsablUly In 
ie United States relates to the disability provisions of 
16 Social Security program. A major study Is aimed at 
arlv intervention to orevent unnecessarv economic de- 


tional needs of retarded persons has improvea i 
prospects for many retarded citizens. 

On the subject of special populations: 

• Native Americans have had limited access to rehab 
tatlon services. A special center will study ways of ov 
coming the barriers to physical restoration and other 
habllltative services for this group. 

• Another special population Is the elderly di3abl« 
Two groups are of Interest. One Is disabled perso 
who, as they age, experience Increasing difficulty 
maintaining their Independence. The other Includes 
of us, who as we age, live closer to our limits of phy 
cal capacity and may need rehabilitation guidance a 
aids to prevent premature and unnecessary deper 
ence. 

• Finally, a major study of the handicapping cons 
quences of multiple sclerosis and similar neuropath! 
will improve rehabilitation services for this group a 
help answer questions about the value of various ref 
bllltatWe methods. 

In applying what we know: 

• NlHR has developed a National Rehabilitation Infi 
mation Center, which provides access to the results 
some 7,500 completed research studies as well as 
formation about some 5,000 technologic aids and ( 
vices. Last year the center received more than 1 2,000 
quests for information. 

• A network of private self-help groups and other co 
munity organizations of the disabled has been ider 
fled through which the Informational resources of t 
Institute and the Clearinghouse on the Handicapp 
can be communicated. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present some of t 
exciting and forward looking developments on beh 
of our disabled citizens. 


Jean Tufts Dies 


Following a lengthy Illness, Jean Tufts, Assistant Si 
retary for Special Education and Rehabilitative Servic 
(OSERS) for the Department of Education, died 
George Washington University Hospital, Washingtc 
D.C., on February 14, 1983. 

Mrs. Tufts took over as the head of OSERS in Octot 
1981. Before that she served as the president of the f 
tional School Boards Association since 1970. S 
served with the New Hampshire Board of Educati 
from 1970-76, and had been a oonsuitant with the P 
school program for the Handicapped of the New Han 
shire Education Department. 

Mrs. Tufts Is survived bv her husband. Anthonv. fc 
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By Dona/d Barrett, C/ear/np/iouse on tfte Handicapped 

Federal Project Grants: Information and Resources 

A physicist will tell you that everything is made up of 
atoms, molecules, and other particles. A chemist will 
say that all things are made up of different combina' 
tions of the basic elements. AsK today's researcher or 
program administrator for a universal statement, and 
he’ll probably say. "Everything costs too much money; 
if we only had more.” 

For the would-be fund seeker, the competition for fed- 
eral money is high, and the demand will always outstrip 
the supply. Finding out who funds what? when? and 
how can I apply for it? can seem an Intimidating 
proposition, it need not be. But the uninitiated grant 
seeker will need certain tools to obtain the needed In- 
formation. He will do well to learn what he can about 
the funding process and its application to his particular 
project. In doing so, costly mistakes can be avoided. 

The Clearinghouse regularly receives inquiries request- 
ing application packets for various grant programs 
whose application deadlines have long passed. People 
have asked us for application closing dates, etigibility 
criteria, funding levels, and assistance in matching 
their project ideas with available grant programs. In alt 
cases, Inquirers have used valuable time to obtain in- 
formation from us that could be found through a more 
direct route. 

What follows, then, is an overview of the federal fund- 
ing process in the disability field Intended to direct first 
time grant seekers to the proper source for this in- 
formation. The two primary sources described here are 
the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance and the 
Federal Register. But we have also Included a "Re- 
sources for Funding information” section which lists a 
variety of organizations and publications which offer 
more detailed information on this subject. The first 
place to start, however, Is to know what grants are 
available and who Is eligible. 

Know Your Grant Programs 

Formula grants are allocated to state and local govern- 
ment agencies, and are not available on a competitive 
basis to individuals and institutions. These grants are 
applied for and administered by state agencies, (e.g., 
state vocational rehabilitation agencies, state depart- 
ments of special education). Formula grants are de- 
signed to provide ongoing support for major state pro- 
grams. States are automatically eligible for these funds 
by law, with amounts being determined by a formula, 
which takes Into account such factors as population, 
unemolovment rate, oer caoita income, and the number 


B/ock grants are like formula grants in that they are 
vided as support for ongoing programs. However, b 
grants are used to fund formerly separately funded 
grams. 

For example, the Maternal and Child Health B 
Grant Program, which came Into being with the sig 
of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act In 1981, comb 
seven different programs which were formerly fur 
under separate funding mechanisms. These progt 
were Maternal and Child Health, Crippled Chlldr 
Services, Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention i 
ices, Sudden Infant Death Syndrome Programs, h< 
pheila programs, genetic disease programs, and a 
arate version of adolescent pregnancy grants. 

States are generally given a wide range of latitude 1 
viding up this block grant money among the vat 
programs. However, some guidelines do exist. Fo 
ample, in the Maternal and Child Health Blook Gran 
to 15 percent of the funds are to be earmarked for 
clal maternal and child health, genetic diseases, 
hemophella demonstration projects. 

Money for d/scret/onary granfs, on the other h 
flows directly to state and local governments, as 
as Institutions such as colleges and universities, 
other public and private organizations. The Impo 
general considerations to keep In mind concerning 
cretionary grants are that unlike formula or b 
grants, which support large diversified programs, tl 
grants are smaller, administered by a federal age 
and include research grants, training grants, ex 
mental and demonstration grants, evaluation gn 
planning grants, construction grants, and fellows 
and scholarships. 

Applications for these funds are made by eligible 
ties to the appropriate federal agency. Even thougf 
eligible entity may be a state or local governr 
agency, the grant Is still administered at the fe( 
level. 

The various limbs of the federal money tree can s 
tangled, however, because many federal agencies 
operate formula grant programs also disperse pr( 
grant funds under separate and distinctive legisl. 
authority. The Rehabilitation Services Admlnlslri 
(RSA), for example, operates the state/federal v 
tional rehabilitation formula grant program as well 
number of federally administered projects that em 
size specific service needs of the disabled popuh 
(e.g., Centers for Independent Living and Projects 
Industry). These projects in turn provide grant mon< 
numerous locally based organizations which carr) 


evaiueiuuiia. 

Other types of federal financial assistance may also In- 
clude direct payments programs such as those ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Administration, and 
various direct, guaranteed or insured loans such as 
those administered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Farmers Home Administration. 

Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 

Once you understand the types of federal grant pro- 
grams and the eligibility requirements for each, the 
next logical step Is to find the grant which is compati- 
ble with your proposal. Probably the most comprehen- 
sive source for this information Is the Catalog of Fed- 
eral Domestic Assistance published by the Office of 
Management and Budget. This annual publication is a 
government-wide compendium of federal programs, 
projects, services and activities which provide as- 
sistance or benefits to the American public. As the 
basic reference source for Information on federal pro- 
grams, the primary purpose of the Catalog Is to assist 
its users in identifying programs which meet the specif- 
ic objectives of the potential applicant. 

The bulk of the Catalog is comprised of descriptions of 
each distinctive program of federal domestic spending. 
Each program description contains such Information as 
the administering federal agency, authorizing iegisla- 
tion, program objectives and goals, types of financial 
and non-financlal assistance, uses and restrictions, ap- 
plicant eligibility requirements, the application and 
awards process, regulations, guidelines and literature 
relevant to a program, information contacts, examples 
of projects funded under the program, and criteria used 
In evaluating proposals. 

The Catalog also contains five Indices, which are pro- 
vided to assist the user in locating programs of specific 
Interest. These Include the agency/program index, the 
functional Index, the subject index (which contains ap- 
proximately 200 categories and subcategories for easy 
reference), the applicant eligibility index, and the index 
listing deadlines for applications (if available at the 
time of publication). 

This guide is available for $30 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402, (202/783-3238). 

The Catalog is also available for searching at the 
Government Documents Section of many large public 
libraries. Federal Information Centers, and a variety of 
state government agencies. 

A computerized version of the Catalog known as the 
Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval System 
(FAPRS) (see Information Sources at the end of this 
article), Is also available for searching through the De- 
partment of Agriculture's state extension service. 


including closing dates tor gram appiicaiiona. n 
be placed on the mailing list for Information and appli 
cation packets on the programs they administer. 

Keep in mind that, since the federal fiscal year runt 
from October 1 through September 30, the deadline 
date for submitting applications for the various discre 
tionary programs will usually fall in the first part of thlt 
period. By the time you read this, the closing dales fo 
making application for grants under most programs fo 
which funds are appropriated for the 1983 fiscal yea 
will have passed. Even so, you can use this informatlor 
to make yourself ready for the 1984 fiscal year. 

Federal Register 

Another Indispensable source of federal funding in 
formation is the Federal Register (FR). This dally pe 
rlodicai provides official notice to the general public o 
ail federal agency regulations, policy changes anc 
funding Information. In the case of federal grants, I 
contains background information, funding authority 
available funding, priorities, eligibility requirements 
selection process, and closing dates for grant applica 
tions. The notice may also include detailed guidance ir 
how to prepare and submit applications or pre-applica 
tions. 

It Is important to track the announcements in the FF 
because, as in the case of the National Institute o: 
Handicapped Research (NIHR), the public is Invited tc 
comment on proposed funding priorities, which even 
tually determines the areas funded, and sometimes, th€ 
mechanism for funding. Pre-applications, such at 
those requested by the Office of Human Developmen 
Services (OHDS), are designed to encourage wider par 
llcipatlon in the funding process, and applications fo 
the actual grant awards are then requested from tho8< 
whopre-applied. 

Closing dates for applications also differ from agenc) 
to agency. Some publish one date for all program appli 
cations while others publish separate dates for differ 
ent programs. Federal agencies do not always use th< 
FR in the same way, so a working knowledge of the FF 
is vital forthe serious grant seeker. 

Like the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, thi 
Federal Register Is available at many large libraries, anc 
Is subscribed to by a number of state government agen 
cles and many national organizations that work wltl 
disabled individuals. 

Persons and organizations with computer search cape 
blllty who access the services of either of the two data 
base vendors, DIALOG Information Services and th« 
System Development Corporation (SDC), can obtali 
records of items published in the FR. 

DIALOG’S Federal Register Abstracts and SDC’ 
FEDREG, both updated weekly, can be searched usin' 


a variety of descriptors such as date, law numbers, 
originating agency, words or terms defined by the user, 
and approximately 250 pre-deflned Index terms. 

Subscribers may access the flies directly using their 
own computer terminals, or may have searches con- 
ducted through an intermediary. 

Additional information and referrals to organizations of- 
fering search capabilities may be obtained from the 
vendors: DIALOG Information Services, Marketing De- 
partment, 3460 Hlllview Avenue, Palo Alto, CA 94304, 
(toll-free 800/227-1960 except in California; in California, 
800/352-8689); and the System Development Corpora- 
tion, 2500 Colorado Avenue, Santa Monica, CA 90406, 
(800/421-7229 outside California; 800/362-6689 In Cali- 
fornia). 

In addition, Legi-slate produces and markets the Reg- 
ulate data base. This tile is updated daily, making items 
from the FR available on the day of publication. Poten- 
tial subscribers to this service may contact Legl-slate, 
444 North Capitol Street, Suite 400, Washington, DC 
20001,(202/737-1888). 

Interested persons may also subscribe to the regular 
printed version of the Federal Register by contacting 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, (202/783-3238). 
The subscription price for one year Is $300; for six 
months, $150. 

Contacting the Program Office 

Whether or not one uses the FR, It Is recommended 
that the program office be contacted as soon as a proj- 
ect Idea has been matched with a potential grant pro- 
gram. When contacting this office, ask for any informa- 
tion they may have on past closing dales, eligibility cri- 
teria, available funds for “new” grant awards (different 
from funds used to continue previously funded proj- 
ects), and any special priorities that have been estab- 
lished that will affect the type of projects to be funded. 
If available, a list of projects previously funded under 
this program ora list of projects within your geographi- 
cal area may also be helpful. 

At this point, you may finally be ready to prepare a pro- 
posal. The program office will usually assist you by pro- 
viding a sheet listing the criteria upon which the pro- 
posal will be judged. For the sake of clarity and easy 
reference. It can be a good idea to attach this sheet to 
your proposal, writing the proposal page numbers next 
to each criterion which indicate where the specific in- 
■ formation can be found. Include time lines if appropri- 
ate, and always Include a table of contents. The style, 
format, language and content of the proposal Is, of 
course, very Important. Many of the organizations and 


ently from grant award mechanisms. The government’s 
Interest In specific services, products, and research 
and development efforts Is advertised in the Commerce 
Business Dally (CBD). Potential suppliers must meet 
government specifications, which are more rigid and 
well defined than the general guidelines given in grant 
requests for proposals. Interested individuals and firms 
have to submit a bid with a description of services 
and/or products to be provided, or a proposal. Con- 
tracts awarded cover the gamut from consulting serv- 
ices in fields such as human services, engineering, 
military sciences, and many others, to biomedical re- 
search on specific topics to the operation ol special- 
ized facilities such as Information centers. The CBD 
also announces surplus property oflered for sale by the 
Federal Government. Subscriptions to the CBD are 
available from the Superinlendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, at 
the following pricing schedules: first class. $175 per 
year or $90 for six months; fourth class, $100 per year or 
$50 for six months. 

Some procurements are set aside for small business or 
minority firms. Information on how organizations may 
qualify for these is available from the nearest office of 
the Small Business Administration (SBA) (consult the 
U.S. Government” listings In the white pages of your 
telephone directory), or from the SBA headquarters of- 
fice located at 1441 L Street, N.W.. Washington, DC 
20416. The SBA also offers procurement assistance to 
minority businesses to help them participate In federal 
procurements and contracts. A similar program works 
to Insure that small businesses receive a fair share of 
government contracts and subcontracts. 

In addition, users of DIALOG Information Services (see 
above) may access the CBD online database. This file Is 
updated dally, and may be searched by sponsoring 
agency, type of award (i.e., procurements, contracts), 
keywords describing the subject area ol the business 
opportunity, and date. 

Resources for 
Funding Information 

Databases 

Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval Systems (FAPRS) 

Federal Program Information Branch 

Oiflceof Management and Budget 

726 Jackson Street, N.W., Room 6001 

Washington, DC 20503 

(202) 395-31 12 

The Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval System fFAPRSl Is 



you must fill out the attached 
Subscription Order Form and return it to us. 

(Turn page for Instructions) 




